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enough from the surface downward through the solar
globe, the whole difficulty as to the density of such a
gaseous sphere vanishes. It is true that, on this view,
the central temperature must "be tremendous, even in
comparison with that of the photosphere. But why
not ? Can any reason be assigned to the contrary ? If
we could suppose the sun wholly made of hydrogen,,
and that the ordinary relations deduced by our labora
tory experiments hold between the pressure and tem-
perature through all possible ranges of both, it would
then be a comparatively simple matter to compute the
least central temperature which would give the solar
globe its present density. If, however, we remember
that other materials, and in unknown proportions, enter
into the problem, and that in all probability our labora-
tory-work gives only approximate formulae, it is clear
that such a computation would be useless. We must
content ourselves for the present with vague expres-
sions, and say roughly that the intensity of the sun's
internal heat must as much exceed that of the photo-
sphere as this surpasses the mere animal warmth of a
living body.

But while, on the whole, it thus seems probable that
the sun's core is gaseous, nothing could be remoter from
the truth than to imagine that a mass of gas, under
such conditions of temperature and pressure, would re-
semble our air in its obvious characteristics. It would
be denser than water; and since, as Maxwell and others
have shown, the viscosity of a gas increases fast with
rising temperature, it is probable that it would resist
motion something like a mass of pitch or putty.

One might, then, naturally enough ask, why a sub-

"ance so widely different from gases as we know them

- experience, and so much resembling what we are